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Views on 


OCAL taxes are going to be higher 
L next year —considerably higher in 

many cities—but this is the trend of 
the times (p. 341). Administrators have had 
a tough time preparing their 1947 budgets, 
and city councils have been subjected to 
sharp pressures. It has not been hard though 
to explain the reason for budget increases to 
the people (p. 322), but as costs go up the 
people will be more insistent that city offi- 
cials follow sound principles of fiscal policy 
and administer essential services as eco- 
nomically as possible. Even while budgets 
go up cities continue to take on new activi- 
ties. Last month it was ownership and opera- 
tion of parking garages and this month a 


new activity is full-time rat eradication pro- 


grams (p. 337). A new in-service activity 
is prepaid medical care for municipal em- 
ployees (p. 341). 

Firemen are planning an all-out campaign 
for the three-platoon system or 48-hour work 
week with the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (p. 335). One of their 
reasons is that a shorter work week would 
provide jobs for war veterans, and another 
is that it “would help to relieve the distress 
of postwar unemployment.” Neither of these 
reasons is justifiable. Should the public serv- 
ice ever be used merely to provide jobs? 
The firemen also have used the confusing 
and ambiguous argument that the change to 
a three-platoon system can be made at cost 
of “less than one cent a day,” whatever that 
may mean. So far few cities have adopted 
the 48-hour week for firemen because it 
would not increase the efficiency of the de- 
partment or improve the fire protection of 
the city. If the people of any more cities 
adopt the three-platoon system the firemen 
on all shifts should be kept busy and kitch- 
ens and sleeping quarters eliminated at fire 
stations. 


the News 


This is UNESCO month because the first 
session of its General Conference opens in 
Paris this month. Public administration is 
represented on the National Commission of 
UNESCO (p. 338)... . Recently there have 
been fewer strikes of municipal employees 
(p. 341). Public personnel officers have 
voted to look into such strikes and suggest 
desirable laws and policies (p. 339). A 
Texas state court has held valid a city ordi- 
nance prohibiting employee unions (p. 343), 
and one state and two cities have taken steps 
against unions (p. 341). But prohibiting 
unions is no cure for dissatisfied employees; 
in some cities strikes and union activity may 
be a challenge to public officials to improve 
working conditions and pay adequate sal- 
aries (p. 325). . . . Most boards and com- 
missions in cities, with the exception of the 
school board, are appointed by the mayor, 
the council, or the city manager, and they 
generally use the auxiliary services of the 
city government (p. 331). Separate adminis- 
trative boards generally serve no useful pur- 
pose. They complicate and even make im- 
possible any over-all fiscal program and co- 
ordination of activities. Wherever possible 
such boards should be discontinued or put on 
an advisory basis. 

It is not surprising that more cities are 
adopting the sanitary landfill method of 
refuse disposal in preference to incineration 
when one considers that the latter method 
is four to seven times more expensive 
(p. 344). By restricting the issuance of 
building permits, as provided in an ordinance 
suggested by the National Housing Agency, 
cities may be able to help the veterans’ 
housing program (p. 344). . . . During re- 
cent months 19 California cities have adopted 
local sales taxes, while in Florida more than 
two dozen cities have adopted a 10 per cent 
tax on local utility services (p. 342). 
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Explaining the City Budget to the People 


By LEROY F. HARLOW* 
City Manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Excerpts from a 20-minute talk over radio station KATE in Albert Lea on 
September 4, several weeks prior to the adoption of the proposed 1947 budget. 


Y job as city manager is to advise 
M the city council how much it will 

cost in 1947 to carry on the city 
services which you want, at the level of 
quality which you have a right to expect. 

During the next three weeks the council 
will study the proposed 1947 budget. They 
will then make changes based on their 
opinion as to what we should or can do, and 
what you as citizens tell them you want 
done. What they finally decide becomes the 
budget for 1947 and, except for emergency 
situations, the activities and expenditures 
shown in the budget will be those for the 
next year. 

To boil it all down, the budget is nothing 
more than a statement of what is to be done 
during the year in terms of dollars and cents. 
Your city government is a fairly good-sized 
business. We spend over a quarter of a 
million dollars of your money every year. 
Therefore you are directly concerned with 
the program of the city. With respect to the 
1947 budget, I think you are probably most 
interested in the answers to three questions: 


1. What do we intend to do in addition 
to the regular city activities with which you 
are already familiar? 


2. How much more, if any, will it cost 
than it has before and why? 


*Epitor’s Note: On the day before this radio 
talk was given, all water customers in Albert Lea 
received a letter from City Manager Harlow in- 
viting them to listen to his talk on the following 
evening and asking them to express their opinion 
on the budget either to individual councilmen or 
at a council meeting prior to adoption. Mr. Har- 
low, who holds a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration from the University of Minnesota, 
was formerly on the staff of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget and of Public Administra- 
tion Service, and in 1943 and 1945 was city 
manager of Sweet Home, Oregon. 





3. How much will the proposed budget 
cost you as an individual taxpayer? 

Let’s take these items up in order. First, 
what do we intend to do beyond the normal 
city operations? We contemplate no major 
capital outlays for construction except those 
deemed essential for health and safety; how- 
ever, the council has directed me to place 
$10,000 in the budget for use in developing 
a baseball park. 

My recommendation to the council that 
we defer all but essential major construction 
is made because of the inflated costs and the 
uncertainty of getting what we order. | Edi- 
tor’s note: Here Mr. Harlow reviewed the 


major undertakings recommended to the’ 


council in addition to the normal routine 
work of the eight city departments. For 
example, he indicated that $15,000 would be 
taken out of unappropriated surplus for the 
development of a comprehensive city plan; 
that four full-time paid firemen would be 
added to the fire department; that certain 
changes would be made in the sewer system 
to take care of increased loads; that a num- 
ber of traffic signals and street lights would 
be installed; and that a full-time recreation 
director would be appointed and _ neighbor- 
hood parks improved. | 

The second question I want to try to 
answer for you is, how much more will city 
services cost than before and why? The 
answer is that assessed valuations have been 
held, almost without exception, at prewar 
levels. Therefore, as you would expect, the 
mill rate has gone up, but it has ot gone up 
as much as the general cost of living. In 
other words, a real estate property assessed 
at about $5,000 a year ago, or five years ago, 
is assessed at about the same amount this 
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year, even though you and I know that if 
advertised in tonight’s paper it would prob- 
ably be sold by noon tomorrow for anywhere 
from $8,500 to $11,000. The reason for hold- 
ing the valuation base steady is to keep the 
equality among different properties which 
has been established over the years. 

Unfortunately, the cost of running the 
city business—or your business or home for 
that matter—is tied to market values, and 
they seem to be going up no matter what 
assessed valuation may be placed on your 
home or place of business. The costs of 
labor, material, and services have gone up 
tremendously. 

When the costs of doing the city business 
rise, either the assessed valuation or the 
tax rate, or both, must go up. We believe 
that a relatively uncha.:*d valuation will 
serve your best interest i. tue long run and, 
therefore, the tax rate, rather than the as- 
sessed valuation, has been permitted to go up. 

The question is then, of course, whether 
the tax rate increase is excessive. The best 
check, I think, is to compare the proposed 
1947 rate with the average for 1939 and 
1940, the last prewar years. The tax rate 
proposed is 11.6 mills higher than the 1939- 
1940 average or a 27.3 per cent increase. 
During the same period the cost of living 
went up 41.5 per cent as shown by the 
official records of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and it’s still going up. 
It appears that our 27.3 per cent increase 
is even lower than might be expected under 
prevailing conditions. 

The third question you probably have is, 
how much will city services cost you as a tax- 
payer in 1947 if the proposed budget is 
adopted? You particularly want to know 
this because you’ve probably heard that 
wages of most of the city employees will go 
up if the proposed budget is adopted. 

Before I mention costs—and I want to be 
sure to mention them because they are very 
interesting—let me say something about the 
proposed position-classification and pay plan. 

This is set up to do three things—and it 
does them. First, it provides equal pay for 
equal work among the different city jobs 


and between city jobs and jobs in private 
employment. Second, it ties the basic salary 
for each position to the cost of living so that 
when the Bureau of Labor Statistics records 
show that the cost of living has gone up the 
following budget will provide for correspond- 
ing increases, and when the cost of living 
goes down the basic rate will go down. 
Third, it sets up an incentive plan by giving 
each employee a chance to earn meritorious 
pay increases if he improves himself and his 
job. It is a practical application of what 
you and I know to be true: that no wages 
are too high if the employee earns them, but 
even the lowest wages are too high if the 
employee doesn’t earn them. 

You have a splendid group of men and 
women working for you. I can say this be- 
cause I didn’t hire them; they were here 
when I came and I’ve observed their ability 
and willingness to do a good job. Many of 
them have worked for you more than 15 or 
20 years. With a compensation plan that is 
fair and equitable, I am sure they would be 
glad to have you judge as to whether you're 
getting your money’s worth from your city 
employees. 

And now the question, what will it cost 
you? I can’t cite, of course, the particular 
case of each one of you. But I can take a 
typical average case and you can then easily 
figure out what the costs of services will be 
to you. I am going to take the case of a 
taxpayer who owns his own home which is 
assessed at $4,000. This figure, $4,000, is 
just a trifle above average assessment so 
that the cost of city services to most of 
you will actually be even less than the 
figures to be given here. But the point I 
want to make is that you and I know that 
my typical case of a house assessed at $4,000 
is a house that could be sold for well over 
$8,000, but for use here let’s be very con- 
servative and say $8,000 is the value of the 
house in question. So, if you own a house 
and lot you can sell for $8,000 tomorrow, 
how much would you have to pay for city 
services? In thinking of these costs, please 
keep in mind two things: 
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1. That the average of all our assess- 
ments is below $4,000 so that for most of 
you the cost of city services will be actually 
even less than the figures given here. 

2. That only about 40 per cent of your 
tax bill is for city services. I want to repeat 
that because a great many people think that 
their entire tax bill is for the city. Let me 
repeat, only about 40 per cent—less than 
one-half of the tax bill you will get—is for 
the city of Albert Lea. The other 60 per 
cent is for schools, state, and county, over 
which we have no control. 

On your $8,000 home your taxes would be 
about $125 for the year. The total tax for 
the city would be, under the proposed 1947 
budget, $54.02, or $4.50 per month. This is 
$11.13 more than last year, or an increase 
of three cents per day over last year. Three 
cents a day! That is what the tax rate in- 
crease amounts to in dollars and cents. 

Your $54.02 has to be split in about 25 
ways. Forty-eight cents of it goes to the 
expenses of the city council. They receive 
no compensation but there is the expense of 
the annual audit to see that there has been 
no misuse of public funds; and another item 
is the cost of keeping you informed of their 
work by the publication of official actions of 
the council. You pay, then, four cents per 
month for democracy—that is, for the coun- 
cil composed of your neighbors whom you 
elect to represent you on the governing board 
of your city. 

Next, let’s look at the street division which 
is responsible for cleaning and maintaining 
53 miles of streets (a distance greater, mind 
you, than from here to Mason City). This 
division takes care also of marking and mis- 
cellaneous jobs. There you have a relatively 
big charge. It will cost you $5.98 per year, 


or 50 cents per month, for the upkeep of - 


your city streets. 

For the police department the city, as 
you know, has policemen on duty 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, Sundays and holi- 
days, rain or shine. They are at your call 
day or night, whether you want them to 
chase a cat that’s keeping you awake, or to 
apprehend an insane man who has barri- 
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caded himself in his home with the offer to 
kill anyone who comes after him. In your 
$8,000 home, how much will that service 
cost you? It will cost you $6.75 for the en- 
tire year of 1947, or 56 cents per month, or 
less than two cents a day. 

And then we ought to include the fire de- 
partment in our list because the proposed 
budget provides for eight firemen including 
a full-time chief and captain. What is your 
guess as to the amount of taxes you will 
have to pay for around-the-clock, every day 
and every night, fire protection, where 
trained firemen and large and expensive 
equipment are at your instant call? The 
answer is that on your $8,000 home the 
charge will be $4.55 per year, or 38 cents per 
month. That would be pretty cheap insur- 
ance, wouldn’t it? Yet, here you get more 
than insurance—insurance you know only 
gives you back in dollars and cents what 
you lose in home and treasure; the fire de- 
partment saves your property, through in- 
spections which warn you of danger, and 
men and equipment who put out the fires 
and keep your home, and all that it means, 
from destruction. 

To list some other items, you pay 37 cents 
per month so that you can walk on lighted 
streets at night. 

The library will cost your whole family 
19 cents per month. 

The many services of the city office are 
yours for 43 cents per month per family. 

The park department, which has the larg- 
est departmental appropriation estimate, 
including $10,000 for the baseball park and 
$11,000 for Morin Park playground, and 
also next year’s development of 15 other 
parks for your enjoyment and for our out-of- 
town visitors, will cost your family 69 cents 
per month. 

And so we go down the line. The charges 
per day are too small to figure. Police pro- 
tection costing each member of your family 
less per month than one pack of cigarettes; 
fire protection for your home at less cost per 
month than one seat at the movie for one 
performance; clean and unobstructed sewers 
costing two cents per day per family. 
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All city services combined—fire, police, 
streets, sewers, parks, band, library, armory, 
health, and airport—would cost an average 
family of five, living in their own $8,000 
home, under the proposed budget, 14.8 cents 
a day or just about the cost of one quart of 
milk and less than one package of cigarettes. 
Now that, ladies and gentlemen, is what is 
proposed in the 1947 budget. Those are the 
facts and I know that is what you wanted to 
hear. If you wish, let me know and I'll send 
you a copy of these figures so that you can 
check them yourself against the proposed 
budget. 
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You have, I know, other taxes to pay. 
But when your tax bill comes, please remem- 
ber that only about two-fifths is for your 
city government; the remainder is for 
schools, county, state, and miscellaneous tax. 

I’ve greatly appreciated this opportunity 
to talk with you. I know you'll give thought 
to this proposed budget. As I mentioned in 
my recent letter to you, the council is meet- 
ing on September 9 and again on September 
25—that is, the last meeting will be three 
weeks from tonight, on a Wednesday, rather 
than on the usual Monday. Please let the 
council know what you want done in the 
year 1947. I thank you all very much. 


Public Workers and the Right to Strike 


By CHARLES S. RHYNE* 
Executive Director, National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, Washington, D. C. 


Employees may organize but should not use the strike weapon. Cities must 
provide modern personnel procedures, good working conditions and adequate pay. 


ANY state attorneys general have 
rendered opinions holding that 
strikes by public employees are 

illegal and many city attorneys have an- 
nounced similar decisions. Court decisions 
follow the same pattern. For example, last 
February a Texas court issued an order re- 
straining members of a union of city em- 
ployees “from striking or engaging in a strike 
against the city of Houston.” Recently an 
Oklahoma court reaffirmed an order of like 
character involving striking city employees 
of Tulsa. Injunctions prohibiting picketing 
that interferes with the carrying out of city 
functions were also signed by these courts. 
But the fact remains that strikes have oc- 
curred in the past and will undoubtedly oc- 
cur in the future. 

If the striking public employees are under 
civil service they are subject to dismissal 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Rhyne is author of Labor 
Unions and Municipal Employe Law, recently 
published by the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers. This article is an abstract of an 
article published in the Engineering News-Record 
for September 5, 1946. 


under civil service rules. These rules are 
fairly uniform throughout the nation, pro- 
viding usually that “any employee who ab- 
sents himself from duty for a period of two 
consecutive days without a specific grant of 
leave of absence from the hiring authority or 
director may be deemed to have resigned 
from the civil service and vacated his posi- 
tion.” 

Under a similar civil service rule, dismissal 
of certain public works employees of the city 
of Newark who had engaged in a strike was 
upheld by the New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission with a statement that “public 
employees have their rights as do other citi- 
zens, but in the very nature of their em- 
ployment they must forego some of the prac- 
tices which private employees may exer- 
cise. . .” 

On the question of discharge of striking 
employees, there seems to be no doubt that 
where civil service systems exist such dis- 
charges are provided for by the law and the 
civil service rules just referred to. This has 


. been pointed out by opinions of state attor- 
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neys general and city attorneys in numerous 
instances. Where the employees are not serv- 
ing under civil service or a merit system, the 
city can of course discharge them without 
cause, and there could be no legal redress if 
they were discharged for engaging in a strike. 

The National Labor Relations Act, the so- 
called “Wagner Act,” and other federal labor 
legislation specifically provide that such 
legislation is not applicable to federal, state, 
and city employees. Also, there is federal 
legislation prohibiting strikes by members of 
the fire and police departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with penalties of discharge, 
fine, and imprisonment for violation. In 
addition, federal department and agency ap- 
propriation acts now contain a rider provid- 
ing that “any person who is a member of an 
organization of government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who advo- 
cates, or who is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence and accepts employment the salary or 
wages for which are paid from any appro- 
priation contained in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year or both.” 

On the state level the only legislation is a 
statute recently adopted by Virginia pro- 
hibiting re-employment for a period of one 
year by any public agency of the state or of 
any city or county of any employee who 
participates in a strike against his govern- 
ment employer. 

The foregoing authorities clearly indicate 
that public employees are in a category sep- 
arate and apart from those in private indus- 
try. Public officials, the courts, and legisla- 
tion adopted for federal, state, and local 
governments all emphasize this distinction 
between public and private employment. 
Governments are created and operate under 
statutes prescribing their powers. Private 
employment does not operate under such re- 
strictive limitations. 
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Government Functions Must Continue 


It is fundamental that public employees 
by accepting public employment undertake 
an obligation to carry out the functions of 
government in a continuous, efficient, and 
proper manner. The public safety and wel- 
fare requires a continuous operation of these 
functions. Police and fire protection, main- 
tenance of health and sanitary services and 
regulations, maintenance of public hospitals, 
and in fact the maintenance of all functions 
of government are essential to the safety, 
health, and welfare of any community. 

If public employees fail to perform their 
public tasks, the effect is not just a loss of 
profits to a private individual or corporation, 
but an injury to the public at large. The 
Boston police strike with its violence, loot- 
ing, property damage, and deaths illustrates 
what can happen when a police force strikes. 
One need only use his imagination to picture 
the effect of a strike by fire department em- 
ployees and by employees of other municipal 
services whose work is vitally essential to 
the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
local community. If, for example, employees 
of the local sewer department go on strike 
and are not available to cope with emer- 
gency problems created by the breaking of 
a pipe or some similar occurrence, wide- 
spread injury through disease from escaping 
sewage may result. 

Any public employee may, of course, quit 
his job at any time. But he has no right to 
combine and conspire with others to prevent 
the performance of a city’s governmental 
functions by refusing to work, yet at the 
same time expect to retain the privilege of 
continuing in the public service. In sum, 
therefore, the basic principle that there is 
no right to strike against the government is 
grounded upon a sound policy which demon- 
strates that labor’s right of strike must give 
way to the paramount public interest and 
need for continuous functioning of all activi- 
ties and services of government. 


Strikes May Result from Low Pay 


Almost all of the recent strikes are a direct 
result of the effort by public employees to 
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secure wage increases to offset the current 
increase in prices of all commodities. 

It is all too true that public employees are 
the lowest paid group of workmen in this 
country and it is only natural that they feel 
the current high prices more than most em- 
ployee groups. Congress has recently adopted 
legislation and appropriated funds to allevi- 
ate this situation somewhat with respect to 
federal employment. But employees of state 
and local governments, although some have 
received wage increases, are still the lowest 
paid large group of employees in the coun- 
try. The primary reason for this is that 
public officials in general consider it “‘politi- 
cally unpopular” to advocate wage increases 
for public employees. 

This matter of wage scales is a basic prob- 
lem of nearly all state and local governments. 
Our “government by law” should be able to 
solve this problem of fair wage treatment for 
public employees before they are led to such 
a point of dissatisfaction that they violate 
their obligation as public employees and, as 
stated by the War Labor Board, hold “a 
strike gun to the head of government” to 
seek wage increases and improvements in 
conditions of employment. 


Removal of Causes Needed 


The mere fact that strikes by public em- 
ployees are illegal and the very fact that they 
injuriously affect, or in some instances effec- 
tively paralyze, a whole community, does not 
prevent such strikes from occurring. There 
is a growing tendency to attempt a citywide 
sympathy strike in aid of any small number 
of city employees who strike for any purpose. 
To use such a plan for the sole purpose of 
forcing city officials to make unwarranted 
concessions that cannot be justified on their 
merits is a serious injury to the public in- 
terest. In this way a small labor group can 
circumvent the orderly process of govern- 
ment and substitute its own whims and 
selfish desires for democratic process. The 
future in this field depends not so much 
upon basit legal principles as upon common 
sense administration to meet and remove in 
advance most of the causes of the strikes 
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which have occurred and which are occur- 
ring. 

A study of all available material on strikes 
by public employees and the experience of 
cities with unions of city employees reveals 
that, except with respect to policemen, fire- 
men, and school teachers, it is generally con- 
ceded that municipal employees are free to 
organize their own labor unions or to affiliate 
with any outside union. A few cities have 
entered into written agreements with labor 
unions representing city employees. Where 
such written agreements exist they are gen- 
erally little more than statements of munici- 
pal policy of cooperation with the particular 
labor union. 

This is because it is recognized that any 
agreement between a city and labor union 
that grants the union undue preferences such 
as the closed shop, maintenance of union 
membership, or recognition as exclusive bar- 
gaining representative, is an unlawful delega- 
tion of public power to a private organiza- 
tion, i.e., the union. Also, any provision 
which would give the union a preferred 
status is an illegal discrimination incompat- 
ible with the legal rules governing public 
employment. 

In this regard it was found that the 
“check-off” provision usually found in labor- 
union contracts is regarded as a device to 
accomplish a closed shop and is therefore 
an unlawful preference in favor of a union. 
Voluntary dues-deduction systems initiated 
and terminable by the individual employees 
request have been looked upon as lawful, 
however, although some opinions indicate 
that even such voluntary deductions for a 
private organization like a labor union are 
contrary to public policy, and that the city 
should confine itself to deductions from em- 
ployees’ salaries for pensions and other pub- 
lic purposes. 

Even arbitration clauses which allow sub- 
mission of disputes to outside impartial per- 
sons and which bind cities to such arbitration 
decisions are regarded as an illegal delega- 
tion of the authority conferred by law upon 
city officials. All agreements which result in 
direct conflict with civil service or other laws 
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applicable to cities are also regarded as 
illegal. The study and conclusions referred 
to indicate that in the future, as in the past, 
this strike problem as it relates to union 
membership cannot be solved except in the 
case of police, firemen, and school teachers, 
by outright prohibition of union membership 
by public employees. Labor unions are here 
to stay and membership in them by all city 
employees except those just named is in 
many jurisdictions an established right. 

Getting rid of the unions is no cure for 
dissatisfied employees. The problem is much 
more complicated than that. The dissatisfac- 
tion existed, in most instances, before the 
unions came along. But since unions have 
spearheaded recent disputes and have spon- 
sored ideas and procedures like the “city- 
wide” sympathy strike, it is only natural 
that they have received the chief blame for 
all the trouble which has resulted. 

Real solutions to this troublesome problem 
are, however, now being worked out by those 
city officials who, often for the first time, 
are seeing to it that adequate machinery is 
established for the purpose of amicably and 
satisfactorily solving municipal employee 
problems in the departments under their 
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jurisdiction. To maintain efficient municipal 
administration requires an equally efficient 
and satisfied city employee. Forward-look- 
ing public officials in many cities are trying 
to set up this municipal personnel machinery 
in such a way that they will have the ad- 
vantage of all the help they can get in soly- 
ing the really difficult problems that exist. 

In setting up adequate municipal machin- 
ery for the solution of municipal employee 
problems, public officials cannot for one mo- 
ment lose sight of the basic legal limitations 
under which they must carry out their duties 
in this regard. The late Chief Justice Holmes 
once said, “To rest upon a formula is a 
slumber that, prolonged, means death.” The 
conceded principle or formula that “public 
employees have no right to strike” is no solu- 
tion to the personnel problems of govern- 
ment; neither is it an invitation to do nothing 
to improve personnel conditions of public 
employees. It is, rather, a challenge to pub- 
lic officials who have employees under their 
direction to make public employment con- 
ditions so good that public employees will 
not even think of violating their public ob- 
ligations by going out on strike. 


XIII. Coordination and Direction of Departments 


This is the thirteenth and last of a series of articles in which a number 
of city managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


What methods have you found most effective 
in getting department heads to delegate 
work and responsibility to subordinates 
and to spend more time in planning and 
controlling the work? 


Directing Department Heads 


H. Evtiott (17 years’ city manager 
experience) Jackson, Michigan, popu- 


“lation 49,656: I have found that one 
of the most effective ways to get department 
heads to delegate work is to give them in- 
service training in the techniques of munici- 
pal administration. At the present time my 
department heads meet once every two weeks 


to discuss the content of one of the chapters 
in the textbook entitled, The Technique of 
Municipal Administration, published by the 
International City Managers’ Association. I 
also believe that good results come from 
attendance of department heads at state and 
national conventions of municipal officials. 
Another method which is proving successful 
is to have each of the departments hold staff 
meetings similar to our meetings of depart- 
ment heads. This not only increases the 
standard of efficiency in the departments, 
but also helps to coordinate the work of the 
entire personnel. By setting a good example 
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in conducting the meetings of department 
heads I have found that the department 
heads find it easy to hold staff meetings. 

Horace S. Estey (3 years’ city manager 
experience) Bangor, Maine, population 
29,822: The solution to this problem de- 
pends almost entirely on the type of person 
occupying the position of department head. 
I believe that one of the best ways to obtain 
results is to show complete confidence in the 
department head. I also maintain closer con- 
tact with my department heads who lack 
proper perspective, with the hope that I can 
give them a more objective approach to 
their over-all job. 

C. R. FontTaIne (8 years’ city manager 
experience) Quebec City, Quebec, population 
183,000: I have found the following meth- 
ods most effective: (1) give department 
heads competent subordinates on whom they 
can rely to look after the execution of the 
work that has been planned; (2) have a 
large number of projects planned so that the 
department head is compelled to pass over 
the execution of the work to subordinates, 
(when I ask for a plan I follow up the re- 
quest by having the dossier come up at every 
weekly meeting of the department heads 
until a report accompanied by plans has 
been received); (3) invite the assistants to 
the weekly meetings of department heads. 
Thus the subordinates are present at the dis- 
cussion of each case and are in a better 
position to relieve their chiefs of work. 

R. M. Hotstncton (1% years’ city man- 
ager experience) Ashtabula, Ohio, population 
21,405: I have a conference in my office 
every morning with the heads of the three 
divisions which are receiving the most atten- 
tion at present (public works, police, and 
fire). The other division heads (engineer- 
ing and transportation) pretty much run 
their own departments and are called in only 
when necessary. The same is true of the city 
auditor and city solicitor. These daily con- 
ferences usually last from 30 to 60 minutes, 
and serve to straighten out most problems 
of administrative practice and interdepart- 
mental relations, and keep me well informed 
on progress. Should a field inspection be 


necessary, or should a problem arise requir- 
ing considerable detailed discussion, this is 
done after the general session breaks up. 


What methods do you use to encourage «ad- 
ministrative personnel to think about 
better ways to do work and to make sug- 
gestions for planning and developing im- 
provements in organization, methods, etc.? 
C. H. Erxiott, Jackson, Michigan: I ask 

leading questions of my department heads 

to stimulate their thinking about better ways 
to perform their work. In this way I also 
get information I need in explaining future 
plans to the council. Also, I must mention 
our training program as I feel that this pro- 
gram in itself stimulates thinking in improv- 
ing and developing our organization and 
methods of operation. I try also to make it 

a point to go to the offices of my department 

heads for a little informal talk once a week. 

Sometimes I offer constructive criticism, but 

I always try to find something to praise them 

for and to encourage them in planning. 

Horace S. Estey, Bangor, Maine: It has 
been my experience that the best way to 
encourage the use of improved methods by 
administrative personnel is to see that they 
associate with others who have allied inter- 
ests and that they have an opportunity to 
observe at first hand the functioning of other 
organizations. I have found it helpful, too, 
to bring to the attention of the administra- 
tive personnel any literature outlining ad- 
ministrative practices that I happen to come 
across. In other words, I try to keep myself 
better informed than they on what is new in 
the various fields of municipal work. Then, 
by asking for reports on this current reading 
from them, I am sure that they too are in- 
formed. 

C. R. FonTAINE, Quebec City, Quebec: 
In addition to weekly meetings I have found 
that conferences with department heads and 
subordinates and other municipal officers are 
an aid in developing better administrative 
methods. At such conferences it is cus- 
tomary to discuss only one specific problem. 
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Keeping Informed of Progress 


What methods of supervision have you 
found most effective in keeping work 
going smoothly and in keeping yourself 
informed on how effective the work is 
done? What sort of daily, weekly, and 
monthly reports do you receive from de- 
partments? 

C. H. Extiott, Jackson, Michigan: My 
department heads are required to make 
monthly reports of their operations. When 
there are special matters up for discussion I 
request weekly and daily conferences. An 
example is the current reassessing the real 
property for which the city council made an 
appropriation. I keep a close watch on the 
appropriation as well as on work done. 

Horace S. Estey, Bangor, Maine: Wher- 
ever possible, I refrain from asking for de- 
tailed daily, weekly, or monthly reports 
from departments because I have found that 
reports can be misleading as often as they 
are informative. I much prefer to appraise 
the methods and work of the department 
through personal inspection. It takes but 
very little time to determine through per- 
sonal observation if a department is well 
organized and working smoothly. Once this 
has been established, a good measure of the 
work accomplished is the dollars expended. 
If I should find that a department is not well 
organized, or that there is inefficiency or 
dissatisfaction among the employees, I would 
concentrate my efforts on this department 
to correct the deficiency. 

C. R. FoNnTAINE, Quebec City, Quebec: 
I have found weekly meetings with depart- 
ment heads a most effective method of super- 
vision. Every Tuesday morning the depart- 
ment heads meet in my office to analyze the 
problems which have cropped up and to 
discuss the work to be done and the com- 
plaints that have been received. Resolutions 
of the council and correspondence addressed 
to department heads come up at each meet- 
ing in order to obtain information as to the 
progress of the work. Through a follow-up 
system each of these documents automati- 
cally comes up at each meeting until the 
work is completed or a solution reached. 


Supervising Records System 


What part do you play in seeing that an 
adequate records system is kept by the 
several departments? What provision do 
you make for the removal or destruction 
of old records, reports, and correspond- 
ence? 

C. H. Extiott, Jackson, Michigan: The 
problem of destruction of old records and 
reports has not been a great one, because for 
a number of years we have been very lim- 
ited in our available space. It has, therefore, 
been the practice to dispose of records as 
quickly as possible in order that no more 
space be used for them than is actually nec- 
essary. 

Horace S. Estey, Bangor, Maine: 
Through direct contact with the various de- 
partment heads I assure myself that ade- 
quate records are maintained. I discuss this 
problem from time to time with the several 
department heads. The city has no provision 
for the destruction of old records. 

C. R. FoNnTAINE, Quebec City, Quebec: 
Reports and forms used by the various de- 
partments must have my approval. My 
assistant is now reviewing some forms which 
have become obsolete. On this occasion and 
whenever any staff member has to prepare 
forms or reports, he discusses them with 
either my assistant or myself, so that I can 
finally approve them. All five-year-old rec- 
ords, unless an exceptional case, are de- 
stroyed after minutes of destruction have 
been written up and signed by representa- 
tives of the city auditor and of the director 
of services. This of course does not apply 
to the archives department which keeps 
documents longer than five years. 

R. M. Horstncton, Ashtabula, Ohio: 
Because of past and existing fund shortages, 
our reporting system remains woefully in- 
adequate. We are able to keep sufficient 
“base” records, but to summarize them in 
proper periodic reports is as yet beyond our 
means. I can only say that we have prepared 
in rough-draft form the reports which we 
want from each division, and have set up in 
the 1947 budget funds to provide the clerical 
staff necessary to provide this information. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Relation of Boards and Commissions 
to City Manager and Council 


E IGHT council-manager cities were asked 

to report the type of boards and com- 
missions they have and by whom they are 
appointed, the extent to which the council 
and manager control the budget and ex- 
penditures of such boards, whether they use 
the regular auxiliary services of the city gov- 
ernment, and the extent to which reports are 
required by the appointing authority. An 
analysis of the replies received shows that in 
seven cities the board of education is elected 
by the people and in one, appointed by the 
council. No other boards or commissions in 
any of the eight cities are elected by the 
people—all are appointed either by the coun- 
cil, mayor, or city manager, or by some other 
specified method. The mayor or some ad- 
ministrative officials generally are ex-officio 
members on administrative boards such as 
the library and recreation commissions. 
Advisory committees usually are appointed 
by the council, city manager, or department 
heads, and generally meet only on call of 
the appointing authority or as prescribed 
by charter or ordinance. Most boards ex- 
cept the school board use the auxiliary serv- 
ices of the city government. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (100,024): In 
addition to the board of education which is 
elected by the people, this city has four 
boards and commissions appointed by the 
city council: planning commission, recrea- 
tion commission, public welfare commission, 
and library board. The council and city 
manager control the budget and expenditures 
of the first three commissions. The library 
board is more of an administrative agency 
and fixes its own tax rate which, however, 
must be approved by the council. All the 
boards use the regular auxiliary services of 


the city with the exception of the library 
board which is somewhat more independent. 
However, during the past two years the ad- 
ministrative functions of the library have 
been tied in to the over-all city administra- 
tion to the advantage of the library. All 
four boards are required to report each 
month to the city manager, and also to sub- 
mit annual reports which the manager in 
turn submits to the council—Gerrit VAN- 
DER ENDE, city manager. 


Da.tas, TExAs (294,734): This city has 
21 boards and commissions, only five of 
which were established by the city charter 
—the school board elected by the people, 
and the park board, civil service board, city 
plan commission, and board of equalization 
appointed by the council. All other boards 
and commissions were established by ordi- 
nance or resolution of the council, except the 
fire and police pension board which was set 
up by state law. Of these other boards the 
council appoints the park board, the radio 
commission, and the animal control advisory 
council. Boards nominated by the city man- 
ager and approved by the council include 
the appeal board on explosives to hear ap- 
peals on rulings of the fire marshal under 
an ordinance on the control of explosives; 
an automobile advisory commission to make 
suggestions on the control of automobile 
agencies and used car dealers; the board of 
adjustment on zoning matters; the fire pre- 
vention council; the examining board of 
electricians; the examining and supervising 
board of plumbers. 

In addition Dallas has three city-county 
boards: a welfare board nominated by the 
city manager and the county judge and 
ratified by both governing bodies; a boys’ 
parental home board and a hospital board, 
both named jointly by the council and the 
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county board. A board of building code 
appeals is nominated by various technical 
societies and approved by the manager and 
council. The library board is nominated by 
the local library association and confirmed 
by the council, and an employees’ retirement 
board consists of two members appointed by 
the council, two elected by the employees, 
with the city auditor as the fifth member. 

All of these boards and commissions make 
use of the regular auxiliary services provided 
through the offices of the city attorney, pur- 
chasing agent, finance department, and per- 
sonnel agency. In most cases such services 
are used through the heads of the various 
departments to which the boards are at- 
tached. However, in most cases where the 
agency is an advisory body there is no 
budget or personnel problem. This is not 
true of course in the case of administrative 
boards like the hospital board which uses 
the facilities of the city attorney, the pur- 
chasing agent, and the budget control; the 
library board which uses the city attorney; 
the park board which uses all auxiliary serv- 
ices except the personnel agency; the board 
of education which uses the services of the 
city attorney, the city auditor, and the tax 
collector and assessor. The city manager’s 
office exercises budget control over the ac- 
tivities of the boys’ parental home board, 
the hospital board, and the library board.— 
Etctn E. Crvtt, assistant to the city 
manager. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA (59,319): 
The school board and the airport authority 
are the only separate administrative boards. 
Six members are appointed by the city coun- 
cil and one by the county board of educa- 
tion. The board appoints the superintendent 
of schools but the city government levies and 
collects the school tax and the city treasurer 
is the treasurer for the board. The airport 
authority is set up under a separate law and 
the city council appoints one member of the 
authority. The city council appoints 19 
advisory boards which serve in an advisory 
capacity only; none have separate budgets. 
Boards appointed by the council are: boxing 
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commission, board of building appeals, two 
hospital boards, market commission, board 
of electrical examiners, fishing commission, 
board of health, juvenile welfare commission, 
two library boards, war memorial fund com- 
mission, planning commission, board of 
plumbing examiners, board of public amuse- 
ments, recreation commission, stadium com- 
mission, and zoning board of adjustment, 
The mayor appoints the housing authority, 
the housing commission, and the real estate 
committee. In addition there is a firemen’s 
relief fund board and a police reserve fund 
board both composed mainly of city officials 
and employees.—Mrs. E. M. Grant, secre- 
tary to the city manager. 


Port Huron, Micuican (32,759): This 
city has six boards and commissions in addi- 
tion to the board of education which is elected 
by the people. Five of these boards are ap- 
pointed by the council: the city planning 
commission, the zoning board of appeals, the 
board of review, the civil service board, and 
the library board. The sixth is the recreation 
board of seven members, three appointed by 
the council, three by the board of education, 
and the seventh elected by the newly- 
appointed six. In addition the city has a 
police and fire pension board and a public 
employees retirement board, both composed 
mainly of city officials and employees. 

The budgets of the six boards must be 
submitted to the city council for approval 
and the recreation budget also goes to the 
board of education. All except the library 
board use the regular auxiliary services pro- 
vided by the offices of the city attorney, pur- 
chasing agent, finance officer, and personnel 
secretary. The library board selects its own 
employees and has a special tax, but funds 
are collected at the same time as other city 
taxes and the city treasurer is ex-officio 
treasurer of the board. 

The city council and manager maintain 
close contact with the various boards 
through reports and ex-officio memberships. 
The planning commission makes frequent 
reports to the council, the recreation board re- 
ports at least twice a year to the council, and 
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the library board once a year. The zoning 
board of appeals works in close conjunction 
with the city engineer who is the adminis- 
trator of the zoning ordinance. The activi- 
ties of the civil service board are reported 
each year in the annual report compiled by 
the city manager. The mayor, the city man- 
ager, and a councilman are members of the 
planning commission, and in this way exer- 
cise a certain amount of coordination over 
the activities of that board. Likewise, a 
member of the council serves on the recrea- 
tion board, and the city manager is an ex- 
officio member of this board.—Lronarp G. 
HowELL, city manager. 


San Dreco, CALIFORNIA (362,658): San 
Diego has seven boards and commissions, an 
elected board of education, and eight advis- 
ory committees. The mayor, with the ap- 
proval of the council, appoints the harbor 
commission, the civil service commission, and 
the funds commission. The planning com- 
mission is composed of seven members, four 
of whom are appointed by the city manager, 
and three by the council including one of the 
members of the council. In addition, the city 
engineer and city attorney are ex-officio 
members. The remaining three boards con- 
sist of a city employees’ retirement board, 
and boards of trustees for the police and fire 
relief and pension funds, all three of which 
are composed chiefly of city officials and 
employees. 

The charter provides for a number of de- 
partmental advisory agencies and empowers 
the city manager to appoint such other ad- 
visory committees as he may desire. The 
advisory committees now in existence and 
appointed by the city manager include a 
public health commission, a library commis- 
sion, a water commission, a social welfare 
commission, a playground and _ recreation 
commission, and a park commission. The 
five-member playground and recreation com- 
mission consists of two members appointed 
by the city manager, two by the board of 
education, and one by the park commission. 
From time to time the mayor or council may 
establish special advisory commissions to 
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deal with particular problems. At the pres- 
ent time only two such commissions are op- 
erating, one an advisory housing commis- 
sion, and the other the mayor’s committee 
on housing construction. 

Budget and expenditure control is exer- 
cised by the city council and city manager 
over the various commissions. Although in- 
cluded in the annual city budget, expendi- 
tures of the harbor commission are entirely 
removed from general city budget control. 
The harbor commission also may make addi- 
tional appropriations not included in the 
original budget as passed by the council. In 
addition to all operating revenues of the 
harbor department, the city council is re- 
quired to appropriate $150,000 a year for 
use in harbor development. The budgets of 
the civil service commission, planning com- 
mission, and city employees’ retirement sys- 
tem are included in the annual budget as 
submitted to the council by the manager. 
The council may reduce the budgets of any 
of these commissions and the final appro- 
priation determines the limit of expenditure. 
The annual budget requirements of the police 
and fire pension funds are mandatory, and 
the administrative expenses of the two 
boards are not subject to control by either 
the manager or council. 

All of the special commissions use the 
regular auxiliary services of the city pro- 
vided through the offices of the city attorney, 
purchasing agent, personnel office, finance 
department, and planning commission. The 
funds of the police and fire pension board 
are in the custody of the city treasurer. 

As for reports to the council, the board of 
trustees of both the fire and police pension 
funds are required by charter to report an- 
nually to the city council. The charter also 
requires the city manager to submit an an- 
nual report to the council on the operations 
of all city departments, and the city council 
may request and secure any information it 
desires from any department or agency ap- 
pointed by it. There are no other formal 
types of control or coordination established 
between the council and manager on the one 
hand and the boards on the other. Usually 
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when problems arise concerning relationships 
between the various officials formal meetings 
are held to discuss them.—S. M. Roserts, 
budget officer. 


SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA (68,457): Beside 
the school board which is elected by the 
people this city has three boards—the plan- 
ning commission, the civil service commis- 
sion, and the library board. In addition, 
there are two boards that administer two 
retirement systems and an advisory health 
board which meets only on call of the health 
officer. The planning and civil service com- 
missions are appointed by the council and 
the library board is appointed by the city 
manager. Members of these three boards 
serve without compensation except in the 
case of members of the civil service commis- 
sion who may be paid by the council up to 
a maximum of $15 per month. 

The council and manager have complete 
financial control over the planning and civil 
service commissions and full use is made by 
both agencies of the city’s auxiliary services. 
The library budget is included in the regular 
city budget, but council control is limited to 
making the appropriations in three lump 
sums: (1) for salaries; (2) for purchase of 
books, periodicals, and bindings; and (3) 
for rent, repair, and maintenance of build- 
ings, and other miscellaneous expenses. 
Claims paid out of these appropriations must 
be based upon vouchers signed by the 
librarian and chairman of the librarian 
board. The librarian makes all purchases 
except for books and periodicals through the 
city purchasing agent. Personnel rules that 
apply to regular city employees also apply 
to library employees, and the library board, 
which appoints the library staff and fixes 
salaries, makes full use of the recruitment 
facilities of the civil service commission. 

With respect to reporting, the planning 
commission refers to the city council for 
final action matters originating with the com- 
mission or referred to it by the council. The 
personnel director appointed by the city 
manager serves as secretary of the civil 
service commission, and personnel rules 
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adopted by the commission are subject to 
confirmation by the council. With regard to 
the library board no reports are requested 
but coordination is secured through direct 
contact with the librarian who attends staff 
meetings along with other department heads 
and who is very cooperative-—JACK MAssen, 
assistant city manager. 


ToLepo, Onto (282,349): The school 
board is the only board elected by the 
people. Other boards and commissions are 
the board of transit control, the health 
board, the city plan commission, the civil 
service commission, the commission of pub- 
licity and efficiency, the sinking fund com- 
mission, the zoological board of managers, 
the labor-management-citizens’ committee, 
and the board of building standards and ap- 
peals. Members of the last-named board are 
appointed by the manager; all other boards 
are appointed by the mayor with the ap- 
proval of the council. Expenditures of all 
boards that have a budget, except. the school 
board, are controlled through the general 
budget of the city the same as any other 
municipal agency. Except for the school 
board, all boards and commissions make use 
of the regular auxiliary services of the city. 
They are required to make annual reports to 
the council, and also any interim reports 
that may be requested from time to time. 
Rules and regulations governing the rela- 
tionships between the city and the board are 
set forth in the sections of the charter or 
ordinance by which they are created. — 
GrEorRGE N. SCHOONMAKER, city manager. 


Wicuita, Kansas (114,966): This city 
has ten boards and commissions including a 
12-member board of education elected by the 
people. The library board and planning 
commission are appointed by the mayor and 
confirmed by the council, with the mayor as 
ex-officio member of the library board. The 
city council appoints the park board, the 
traffic commission, the board of examiners 
and appeals (building code), the plumbers 
examining board, and the electrical examin- 
ing board. The 21-member traffic commis- 
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sion consists of two members appointed by 
each of the five councilmen, a councilman 
selected by the council, seven members se- 
lected by various local groups, and three 
ex-officio members. A personnel advisory 
board consists of one member appointed by 
each of the following: city commission, li- 
brary board, park board, city manager, and 
the employees’ council. The board of re- 
gents of the municipal university consists 
of four members appointed by the board of 
education, four by the city council, with the 
mayor as an ex-officio member. 

The board of education and the board of 
regents are separate tax levying bodies, and 
the city council and city manager have no 
control over their budgets or expenditures. 
The budgets of the park and library boards 
are determined by the city council, based on 
their requests and on the recommendation 
of the city manager. After the budgets have 
been determined the council and manager 
have no control over the administration of 
the budgets or the expenditures of these two 
boards. Expenditures of the traffic commis- 
sion, the planning commission, and the per- 
sonnel advisory board are controlled by the 
city council and manager the same as any 
other municipal activity under their juris- 
diction. The expenditures of the board of 


examiners and appeals, the plumbers exam- 


ining board, and the electrical examining 
board are included in the budget of the 
building inspection division and therefore 
are under the control of the council and 
manager. 

Six of the boards use all of the auxiliary 
services of the city the same as any regular 
department. The park and library boards 
use only the facilities provided by the city 
attorney, the personnel division, and the 
planning commission. Financial services, in- 
cluding accounting and purchasing, are 
handled by their own staff. The school board 
and the board of regents are separate from 
the city and provide their own auxiliary 
services. 

The three advisory boards—traffic, plan- 
ning, and personnel—make reports to the 
city council on specific problems when re- 
quested to do so, and also may recommend 
new activities requiring council approval. 
The park and library boards make monthly, 
quarterly, and annual activity and financial 
reports to the council and manager, and also 
provide activity reports at the time they sub- 
mit their budget requests. The school board 
and board of regents of course do not make 
any reports to the city council—RussELL 
E. McCiurg, city manager. 


is News of the Month 





Fire Fighters and AFL Seek 48-Hour 
Work Week in Cities 


HE International Association of Fire 

Fighters (AFL) at its annual conven- 
tion in Toledo late in September again went 
on record as seeking a work week “not in 
excess of 48 hours.” Endorsing the stand 
taken by the IAFF, the 65th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
in Chicago last month promised to help 
work for legislation for the 48-hour week for 
firemen. Where the 48-hour week cannot be 
Secured, the firemen’s locals and the IAFF 


will work for a reduction in the work week. 

The 48-hour week or three-platoon system 
for firemen has been adopted by only 26 of 
the 1,072 cities over 10,000 population. 
Twenty-three of these cities adopted the 
plan between the end of the first World War 
and August 1945. Only four of these cities 
have populations over 25,000: New York 
City; Toledo, Ohio; and Butte and Great 
Falls, Montana. Since the end of the sec- 
ond World War three cities over 10,000 have 
adopted the three-platoon plan. Philadelphia 
by council action, and Seattle, Washington, 
and Lackawanna, New York, by vote of the 
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people. During this same period the voters 
of four other cities defeated proposals to 
adopt the 48-hour week for firemen. These 
cities are Des Moines, Iowa; Duluth and 
St. Paul, Minnesota; and Portland, Oregon. 
In Canada a number of cities in the western 
provinces, and Hamilton, Ontario, have 
adopted the 48-hour week. In all 26 United 
States cities which have the three-platoon 
system the firemen work six or seven 8-hour 
shifts, except in Toledo where the firemen 
work two 24-hour shifts with 48 hours off 
between shifts. In New York, however, one- 
third of the firemen still work 61 hours a 
week, in Toledo the work week averages 56 
hours on an annual basis, and in Butte and 
Great Falls the firemen work seven 8-hour 
shifts followed by a day off. 

Prior to the first World War the majority 
of fire departments in the United States op- 
erated under the single-platoon plan, with 
the firemen on continuous duty with one day 
off in every four or five days. Now only 
eight cities over 10,000 operate under the 
single-platoon plan. Thus all except 34 
cities, including the 26 cities under the 
three-platoon plan, operate under the two- 
platoon system. In 60 per cent of these 
cities, according to the 1946 Municipal Ycar 
Book, firemen work a 24-hour-on and 24- 
hour-off schedule; in 26 per cent they work 
10-hour day shifts and 14-hour night shifts; 
and in 14 per cent various other combina- 
tions are used. The median work week un- 
der the two-platoon plan is 72 hours in cities 
over 250,000, 78 hours in cities of 100,000 
to 250,000, and 84 hours in cities of 10,000 
to 100,000. 

The two-platoon arrangement is only 
slightly more costly to a city than the single- 
platoon, and working hours under the two- 
platoon plan are most nearly comparable 
with current hours for workmen in industry 
when hours that men are allowed to sleep on 
duty are deducted. The three-platoon plan 
is quite a bit more costly and, when sched- 
uled as two 24-hour shifts, results in a work 
week of 32 hours or less, deducting eight 
hours on each shift for sleeping on duty. 
Moreover, the three-platoon plan provides 
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little or no improvement in fire protection 
service, the only advantage being that a 
larger reserve force is provided which means 
that more men will be available when the 
off-shifts are summoned. Experience of cities 
with the three-platoon system shows that 
from 40 to 50 per cent more men are re- 
quired than under the two-platoon, and the 
cost is even greater because of additional 
payments to the retirement fund. 

Because of the extremely large cost of 
changing over to the three-platoon plan, and 
because it does not provide any additional 
fire protection, city councils generally have 
refused to put the plan into effect without 
referendum vote, and apparently the fire 
fighters intend to take their proposal before 
the people. The chief argument used by the 
firemen in the cities where the people have 
voted on the three-platoon plan is that it 
would give employment to returning war 
veterans at a cost of less than one cent a 
day. As far as can be ascertained none of 
the 48-hour week proposals that have been 
submitted to the people have provided for 
financing the change. 

All of the cities that have put the three- 
platoon plan into effect have retained 
kitchens and sleeping quarters at stations, 
except in Philadelphia and Seattle where the 
plan is not yet fully in effect and where the 
officials have not decided what to do about 
sleeping quarters. An outstanding fire de- 
partment head apparently believes that 
sleeping quarters should be eliminated un- 
der the three-platoon plan. John H. Alder- 
son, chief engineer of the Los Angeles fire 
department, writing in the September, 1946, 
issue of The Firemen’s Grapevine, published 
by the local firemen’s relief association, 
states: “The fire station of the future will 
probably be only an apparatus floor with a 
small locker room and washroom facilities.” 

Detailed information on how the three- 
platoon plan operates, where it is in effect, 
and an analysis of methods used by firemen 
in working for the three-platoon system is 
set forth in an information report recently 
prepared by the Management Information 
Service of the International City Managers’ 
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Association. The report also discusses the 
manpower required under the various types 
of platoons; factors to consider in adopting 
a shorter work week; and suggestions on how 
the work week can be reduced and still re- 
tain the two-platoon system. 





Cities Adopt Comprehensive and 
Permanent Rat Control Programs 


i ieee city council of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on October 15 adopted a compre- 
hensive rat control ordinance, appropriated 
$15,000 as a revolving fund to finance a pro- 
gram of rat stoppage and eradication, and 
provided $7,500 for an administrative staff 
for the remaining six months of the fiscal 
year to carry out the program. An investiga- 
tion carried out by the city manager’s office 
and the health department showed that vol- 
untary and spasmodic rat extermination 
drives have been uniformly ineffective in 
other cities. 

A local study produced ample evidence of 
a heavy infestation of rats in Kansas City, 
particularly in the commercial and industrial 
areas. During the past year the health de- 
partment has been forced to close a number 
of eating establishments, foodstuffs valued 
at $16,400 in one warehouse were con- 
demned, and 17 cases of rat bite have been 
hospitalized and five cases of typhus re- 
ported. With the advice of experts city offi- 
cials have estimated that rats cause an 
economic loss of $8,800,000 a year in Kansas 
City. 

The ordinance provides that “all buildings 
and structures now or hereafter located 
within the present or future boundaries of 
the city, shall be rat-stopped, freed of rats 
and maintained in a rat-stopped and rat- 
freed condition.” When property owners fail 
to comply with written notices from the 
health department the city is authorized to 
take such action as it deems necessary to 
completely rat-stop a building and bill the 
owner for the cost of the work. If the bill is 
not paid the health director certifies the 
amount to the city treasurer and the charge 
is a lien against the property. The ordinance 


also provides that the health director may 
inspect and reinspect the interior and ex- 
terior of any buildings to determine evidence 
of infestation and require the abatement of 
any conditions which result in the presence 
of rats. The health director may also re- 
quire that all food and feed kept within the 
city be stored in rat-free and rat-proof con- 
tainers unless kept in a rat-stopped building. 
The ordinance also makes it unlawful for 
any person to dump or to permit the accumu- 
lation of garbage or trash in any building or 
premises. 

Before the ordinance was adopted the 
Kansas City health department obtained 
voluntary agreement among all occupants of 
one of the most important downtown blocks 
to participate in a program of rat stoppage. 
In the event that private pest control opera- 
tors are unwilling or unable to provide the 
necessary service, the city is authorized to 
furnish specially trained personnel and the 
necessary equipment to perform the rat- 
stoppage and eradication work. The control 
program for the time being will be confined 
to the commercial and industrial districts on 
the square block basis. Individual owners 
and occupants of properties are permitted 
and urged to arrange privately for necessary 
rat stoppage and eradication, the work to be 
performed according to health department 
standards and subject to its approval. The 
health department expects that property 
owners eventually will secure this service on 
contract with private operators. 

Many southern cities, including Memphis, 
Oklahoma City, and Tulsa, have already 
adopted full-time rat control programs. 
Similar programs also have been adopted in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis. Experience in some of these cities in- 
dicates that less than 5 per cent of the own- 
ers and occupants of premises where control 
programs have been carried out object to 
the requirements for rat stoppage and eradi- 
cation. Because there are always a few who 
refuse to cooperate, and because it is essen- 
tial that the health department have power 
to enforce compliance, a compelling ordi- 
nance is necessary to put the program into 
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effect. But prior to the adoption of the 
ordinance in Kansas City the city manager’s 
office upon instruction of the council asked 
various civic organizations for recomenda- 
tion and comments on the proposed rat- 
control program. Enthusiastic and favorable 
replies were received from the real estate 
board, the chamber of commerce, the medical 
society, the restaurant association, the cen- 
tral industrial district association, the build- 
ing Owners and managers association, and 
the merchants association. 

In Oklahoma City the health department 
recently completed rat-proofing the first 
square block in the downtown business dis- 
trict, and all property owners were asked to 
start rat eradication simultaneously by plac- 
ing poison in their buildings on the same 
night and repeating the process again three 
days later. In Memphis rat-proofing work 
has been completed on more than 14,000 
buildings, special health department crews 
doing both the rat-proofing and the eradica- 
tion work. Building owners pay for the cost 
of rat-proofing which has averaged $80 per 
building, and the occupants pay for the 
eradication which has averaged $40 per 
building. The campaign in Memphis has 
sold itself, according to the health director, 
because of the savings which business es- 
tablishments have realized through a rid- 
dance of rats—THomas F. MAxweELt, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the city manager, 
Kansas City. 





Recent Federal Action Affecting Cities 


EDERAL regulations to govern opera- 

tion of federal-aid airport and hospital 
programs probably will not be completed for 
two or three months, and neither the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration nor the Public 
Health Service can consider applications 
from sponsors for funds to help build air- 
ports or hospitals until such regulations are 
published. The CAA held hearings in Wash- 
ington on a tentative draft of proposed regu- 
lations on October 28 through November 2. 
. . . The Federal Hospital Council, recently 
appointed by the federal security administra- 
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tor, is preparing two model state laws de- 
signed to implement the federal hospital act, 
One would enable municipalities to partici- 
pate in the program by spending nonfederal 
funds to match federal grants ($2 nonfederal 
to $1 federal), and authorize the setting up 
of a state hospital agency as required by 
the federal act. The other model law, being 
developed in cooperation with the Council 
of State Governments, would require state 
licenses not -only of federal-aid hospitals, 
either public or otherwise, but of all hospi- 
tals in the state. . . . The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration is on the way out, ac- 
cording to the Washington News Letter of 
the American Municipal Association. Hun- 
dreds of wartime regulations and _ priority 
orders have been suspended. Some 50 regu- 
lations still remain, however, and most of 
them are of interest to municipal officials, 





Brownlow to Represent Cities on 
National Commission of UNESCO 


HE American Committee for the Inter- 

national Union of Local Authorities has 
been designated by the United States Depart- 
ment of State as one of the 50 organizations 
in the country entitled to have representa- 
tion on a national commission which will 
serve as an advisory body to the state de- 
partment on matters relating to the activities 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The 
American Committee will represent the field 
of public administration in the United States, 
and Louis Brownlow, former director of Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, and 
chairman of the American Committee since 
1932, has been appointed as its representa- 
tive on the National Commission of 
UNESCO. 

The American Committee for the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities was or- 
ganized in 1932 by several American groups 
concerned with the administration and cul- 
ture of cities, for the purpose of maintaining 
closer relations with the international organ- 
izations in the same field. The American 
local government organization holding official 
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membership in the IULA is the American 
Municipal Association which is the national 
federation of leagues of municipalities. Also 
represented on the American Committee are 
the national organizations of state officials, 
mayors, and city managers, and the finance, 
personnel, planning, public works, welfare, 
and housing officials. The American Commit- 
tee also represents the United States on the 
Inter-American Congress of Municipalities. 

The International Union of Local Author- 
ities itself was founded in 1913, including 
in its membership primarily national unions 
of towns and other local government authori- 
ties. The TULA has its headquarters in 
Brussels, Belgium, which it shares with the 
International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, and the International Insti- 
tutes of Administrative Services. The secre- 
tariat of the American Committee is that of 
the American Municipal Association.—EARL 
D. MALLery, secretary, American Com- 
mittee for TULA. 


Personnel Officials Discuss Training, 
Strikes, and Other Problems 


URRENT personnel problems in the 
public service came in for close scrutiny 
at the 1946 annual conference on public per- 
sonnel administration, held in New York 
City, October 21 to 24. The conference, 
sponsored by the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, marked the 
40th anniversary of the Assembly’s -found- 
ing, and was attended by representatives of 
United States and Canadian governmental 
agencies in record-breaking numbers. 
The first day’s program was featured by 
a series of concurrent sessions at which rep- 
resentatives of more than 100 civil service 
agencies exchanged views on methods for 
bringing public service recruitment stand- 
ards back up to their prewar level. Other 
program topics directed at this same broad 
objective included sessions on making more 
effective use of written tests, and improving 
the rating of training and experience. 
George L. Glasheen, assistant administra- 
tor for the Federal Retraining and Reem- 
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ployment Administration, discussed veteran 
on-the-job training with particular reference 
to recent Congressional legislation affecting 
the program. He pointed out that under the 
present law it is the responsibility of the 
state approving agencies to ascertain that 
the employer has a worth-while and adequate 
training program, that the program is prop- 
erly presented, and that the resulting train- 
ing is thorough. 

Arthur S. Flemming, member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
stressed the need for giving operating offi- 
cials greater authority and responsibility for 
developing and carrying on adequate per- 
sonnel programs. He told the group that op- 
erating officials too often feel that the estab- 
lishment of a central personnel agency 
relieves them of responsibility for personnel 
administration within their own departments. 

Another session, on the general subject 
“Broadening the Scope of Personnel Admin- 
istration,” dealt with the expansion of per- 
sonnel department activities to include 
employee health and safety programs, em- 
ployee counseling, and the use of mechanical 
equipment to eliminate operating bottle- 
necks. 

At the luncheon session which brought the 
conference to a close, Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, of Detroit, told the delegates that 
one of the greatest present-day needs is to 
find a successful formula for eliminating 
public employee strikes. He cited such strikes 
as “a new conception of employee power in 
relation to government, which can become 
so potent as to paralyze government and can 
actually nullify it.” 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Assembly the members adopted a _reso- 
lution calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee “to explore the dangers to orderly 
government inherent in work-stoppages by 
employees of government,” and to submit 
a report at the next annual conference con- 
cerning desirable laws and policies for 
achieving more harmonious employer-em- 
ployee relationships——JAMres M. MITCHELL, 
director, Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the coun- 
try or shipbuilding. During the first 40 weeks 
of 1946 construction contracts totaled $4,216,- 
880,000, or 168 per cent above the same period 
in 1945. Public construction totaled $1,682,- 
697,000, which is a 77 per cent increase above 
the same period last year. Of the public total, 
$548,631,000 was for federal work, 19 per cent 
below 1945, and $1,134,066,000 was for state 
and municipal work, 322 per cent above 1945. 
Private construction totaled $2,534,183,000, 
which is 306 per cent above a year ago. The 
minimum size projects included are: waterworks 
and waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,000; 
and other building, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — stood at 145.9 on 
September 15, 1946, as compared with 143.7 
on August 15, 1946 (1935-39 — 100). The 


family food bill was up 1.7 per cent, and there 
were scattered increases in the prices of clothing 
and housefurnishings. The index is up 13.2 per 
cent from September 15, 1945, the largest in- 
creases being 24.9 per cent in the cost of food 
and 11.9 per cent in the cost of clothing. Living 
costs on September 15, 1946, were 44.7 per cent 
above those of January, 1941, and 48.0 per cent 
above those of August, 1939. The index does 
not reflect, however, additional wartime in- 
creases caused by lower quality, disappearance 
of low-priced goods, and forced changes in liy- 
ing habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.66 on 
October 31, 1946, as compared with 1.73 on 
September 26, 1946. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,940 in September, 1946, which was 
4 per cent more than in September, 1945, and 
22 per cent less than in September, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 





City Budgets Going Up 

UNICIPAL pay raises, rehabilitation of 

facilities, expanded services, increased 
population, and higher equipment and supply 
costs are causing cities to boost their budgets 
for next year. Some cities have boosted tax 
rates or assessments or both. Dallas, Texas, 
expenditures for 1946-47 will be double 1940-41 
operating costs, much of the increase being 
caused by an 80 per cent increase in area. 
Schenectady, New York, expenditures for 1947 
are expected to exceed the 1946 budget by 8 per 
cent, a total increase of 34 per cent since 1940. 
Operating costs in Miami Beach, Florida, have 
gone up 49 per cent in the last year alone. 
Milwaukee is considering a 1947 budget that is 
69 per cent higher than the last prewar budget. 
The Baltimore city budget has_ increased 
$10,727,391 since 1940—a 19 per cent boost. In 
St. Louis the local research bureau says the city 
faces a $1,408,000 deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing April 1. In Indianapolis the city, school, 
and county spending program for 1947 calls for 
between 10 and 15 per cent more than for this 
year, surpassing by nearly $3,500,000 the pre- 
vious high established in 1929. Among Cali- 
fornia cities the Los Angeles general government 
budget for 1946-47 is 38.8 per cent above that 
for 1945-46; in Richmond the 1946-47 budget is 
19 per cent higher than 1945-46, in Oakland 29 
per cent, in San Francisco 28 per cent, and in 
Berkeley 27 per cent higher than last year. 
Among the cities voting on new or additional 
tax levies are Cleveland, Ohio, and Pontiac, 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials; 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association; American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax 
Administers, Governmental Research Association, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers, National Association 
of Housing Officials, National Fire Protection 
Association, National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Michigan. Some cities that have increased their 
tax rates are High Point, North Carolina; Des 
Moines, Iowa; and Pasadena, California. 


Citywide Prepaid Medical Care 


In New York City the board of estimate on 
October 24 approved a health insurance plan 
for public and private employees, thus opening 
the way for operation of the nation’s first city- 
wide program for comprehensive prepaid med- 
ical care. Under this plan, which will begin to 
function within 60 days, an individual will be 
able to secure complete medical and physical 
treatment including preventive medicine for a 
fixed fee of less than $2.50 a month. The fee 
for an individual with two or more dependents 
will be less than $7.50 a month. The cost of the 
individual will be reduced further under a group 
enrollment plan under which the employer will 
pay at least half of cost. Coverage is restricted 
to persons earning less than $5,000 a year, but 
under the group plan an employer may extend 
coverage up to 5 per cent of the employees 
earning more than $5,000. A prerequisite to 
membership is coverage by the Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York (Blue Cross), which 
already has 2,700,000 subscribers in metropoli- 
tan New York. The board of estimate author- 
ized the mayor to conclude an agreement for 
including city employees in the program which 
is known as the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York. 


Strikes in Three Cities, Police Unions 


In Stockton, California, a five-day strike by 
187 employees in the sanitation and park de- 
partments ended when it was pointed out that 
unauthorized absence for five full working days 
constituted a resignation. The council, however, 
granted a 13 per cent pay increase. ... In San 
Antonio, Texas, a strike of 154 union garbage 
truck drivers and collectors ended seven hours 
after it started, when demands for $1 a day 
wage increase were met by the city... . In New 
Orleans an eight-day strike by 308 garbage 
workers ended on Novembr 1. The union had 
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demanded double pay for work on Friday be- 
cause on that day the men pick up the accumu- 
lation of two days. On October 31 over 300 
sailors and marines, plus 91 newly hired work- 
ers, began to make collections and the strikers 
returned the next day. .. . In an advisory opin- 
ion the attorney general of Alabama recently 
stated that cities in that state can forbid police- 
men to join a labor union. He also held that 
cities lack power to enter into a contract with 
a union or to recognize a union as a bargaining 
agent for employees. . . . The city manager of 
Toledo, Ohio, has instructed the director of 
public safety to forbid policemen to join any 
union. . . . In St. Louis the police board has 
fired five policemen who refused to resign from 
a police union which is prohibited by police 
rules. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Six more California cities have adopted local 
sales taxes, making a total of 19 cities in that 
state with such a tax. These cities are Hunting- 
ton Park, Oxnard, Santa Ana, and Upland, with 
a one-half of one per cent sales tax, and Ontario 
and Ventura which adopted a one per cent sales 
tax. .. . Miami Springs, Florida, recently levied 
a 10 per cent tax on greens fees charged at the 
municipal golf course. . . . Dallas, Texas, has 
adopted a $1 per foot license fee on laid-down 
curbs in excess of 20 feet plus higher charges 
for excessive footage. The tax is graduated 
steeply to discourage the indiscriminate break- 
ing of the curb and the consequent setting up 
of numerous small eddies of cross-flowing local 
traffic at right angles to through traffic. It is 
also designed to require businesses which oper- 
ate on corners or curbs to pay the city for the 
use of public property. . . . In Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, the publicly operated electric power 
system recently paid the city $217,484 in lieu 
of taxes compared to about $134,000 received 
by the city in taxes in 1938 from the former 
privately owned power company. This amount 
was arrived at by applying the $2.50 city tax 
rate to the property owned by the system... . 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, has adopted a com- 
prehensive taxicab ordinance requiring a license 
fee of $30 per cab, liability insurance, and a 
driver’s license of $2 per year. . . . St. Peters- 
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burg, Florida, has adopted an ordinance levying 
a 10 per cent tax on local telephone, electric, 
gas, and water service, which will yield approxi- 
mately $200,000 a year. The revenue from this 
new tax will be used solely for capital improve- 
ments, and administrative and other expenses in 
connection with such projects as set forth in 
the annual budget. The local utility companies 
are required to collect this tax at the time of 
collecting the purchase price charged for the 
utility service. .. . In Minneapolis the mayor 
has proposed that the council levy a tax upon 
the gross earnings of the gas, electric, telephone, 
and transit utilities; a tax up to one-fifth of the 
state tax on motor vehicles; and a license fee 
on liquor and beer establishments. He estimated 
that the utility tax would yield $1,750,000 a 
year, and the motor vehicle tax $300,000 a year. 
... London, Kentucky, has imposed a $5 license 
fee on all automobiles and trucks regularly oper- 
ated in the city. . . . Toledo, Ohio, recently 
adopted a flat rate of 91 cents per month for 
water charges and 90 cents for sewer charges to 
housing units and accommodations set up for 
war veterans and their families. 


More About the Parking Problem 


Solving the downtown traffic congestion was 
discussed at the recent annual convention of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers at Columbus, 
Ohio. Robert A. Mitchell, chief of Philadelphia's 
bureau of traffic engineering, told the convention 
that a ban on curb parking on 21 downtown 
streets in Philadelphia had kept streets surpris- 
ingly clear of parked cars, thereby improving 
midcity traffic conditions. An economist of the 
Port of New York Authority proposed that no 
new buildings be constructed without off-street 
parking and trucking facilities, and that exist- 
ing structures be required to provide such facili- 
ties within a reasonable length of time. Another 
speaker emphasized the need of encouraging 
people to use public transit facilities and leave 
their cars at home. The use of perimeter park- 
ing lots where motorists may park their cars on 
the outskirts of the business area and continue 
their trip on transit facilities also received favor- 
able comment. . . . In Seattle, Washington, 4 
recent parking survey shows that parking meters 
are effective in raising the turnover rate in the 
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use of parking spaces, and that the policing of 
metered parking is easier than the policing of 
parking zones ruled by signs. . . . A parking 
survey in Providence, Rhode Island, showed that 
54 per cent of all the automobiles driven into 
the central business area go through it and do 
not park at all. It was pointed out that high- 
ways designed to keep these cars out of the 
downtown area would ease traffic congestion. 
_.. In Little Rock, Arkansas, the traffic engi- 
neer, submitting a master plan for traffic con- 
trol, recommended additional off-street parking 
for 2,000 vehicles. . . . Shuttle bus service from 
fringe area parking lots to central business dis- 
tricts is being used in Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, 
Baltimore, and Cleveland. . . . Durham, North 
Carolina, has given a private organization per- 
mission to use downtown curb space where shop- 
pers may leave their cars for attendants to drive 
to a nearby city-owned parking lot. The charge 
for the service is 15 cents for the first hour and 
five cents for each additional hour, with a 
maximum charge of 35 cents. 


City May Prohibit Unions 


In Dallas, Texas, the Fifth Court of Civil 
Appeals on October 25 upheld the decision of a 
lower court in refusing to prevent the city from 
dismissing certain employees who had joined a 
local labor union in violation of a 1942 ordi- 
nance prohibiting such affiliation. A CIO union 
of about 200 city employees had been organized 
in March, 1946, in violation of the ordinance 
and thus subjected themselves to the penalty of 
being discharged from the service. The CIO 
sought an injunction but the court held that 
employees voluntarily accepted employment 
with the city and assumed obligations incident 
to such employment as regulated by existing 
laws. The court pointed out that city employees 
may assert their constitutional rights and priv- 
ileges but they have no constitutional right to 
remain in the service of the city. The court 
stated: “The local union is now an affiliate of 
the national CIO and is subject to its domina- 
tion and control. . . . Certificates of affiliation 
are issued to local unions by the executive board 
of the national body. . . . The handbook for 
CIO local industrial unions . . . states that the 
constitution of the CIO is the supreme law gov- 
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erning all affiliates; that CIO rules for locals 
are compulsory and may not be changed in any 
way by any local.” The CIO local union had 
contended that affiliation with a national labor 
organization did not place the local within the 
category of organizations excluded by the ordi- 
nance. It is reported that the CIO may attempt 
further appeal. 


Meter Revenues Finance Parking Lots 


White Plains, New York (40,327), is setting 
up a parking authority which will acquire prop- 
erty in the shopping area for off-street parking 
to be financed by bonds which will be retired 
from parking meter revenue totaling approxi- 
mately $60,000 this year. The council recently 
voted to use all parking meter revenues for 
parking and off-street parking improvements. 
The city already owns and operates two parking 
lots, one of which adjoins the city hall and has 
been paved, marked, and metered. The land and 
improvements for this 96-car parking lot cost 
$50,000, a portion of which will be paid from 
parking meters on the lot, a portion assessed 
against the land immediately adjacent to the lot. 
The meters in the parking lot are set for 2-hour 
periods at five cents per hour, with a 2-hour 
limit. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


In Detroit the civil service commission now 
requires all eligibles to pass a satisfactory chest 
X-ray examination prior to employment. The 
examination is given without charge through the 
cooperation of the federal government and the 
city health department. . . . A recent survey of 
pay rates of sanitation laborers in 18 cities, 
made by the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
Philadelphia, shows that 12 cities pay street 
sweepers from 62% cents per hour in Kansas 
City, Missouri, to $1.00 in Chicago and $1.06 
in Milwaukee. All except one of the 18 cities 
allow from 10 to 26 days vacation a year with 
pay, 11 cities allow holidays with pay, and 14 
provide pensions for such employees. . . . The 
American Management Association has pub- 
lished the results of a survey of guaranteed an- 
nual wage plans in private industry (see Pick 
of the Month this issue). According to the re- 
port, among the gains that can be obtained by 
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such plans are improved employee morale, re- 
duction in labor turnover, and increased versa- 
tility of employees. . . . Youngstown, Ohio, has 
recently completed a special training program in 
race relations for police officers. The training 
program, devised by the American Council on 
Race Relations, consisted of a week-long series 
of lectures and discussions involving local 
minority problems. One result expected from the 
course is closer liaison between police and 
minority leaders in reducing racial tensions. . . . 
The Cincinnati council passed an ordinance giv- 
ing full retirement system credit for military 
service to members returning within a “reason- 
able time” without obligation to make payment 
to the fund for the time spent in the service. 
Because of the housing shortage the Cincinnati 
city council also has passed an ordinance waiv- 
ing the residence requirement for all city em- 
ployees through the year 1948. 


Cities Help Solve Housing Problem 


More than 600 cities have established mayors’ 
emergency housing committees and action is 
being taken in many cities to expedite the flow 
of materials and to change regulations so that 
new materials can be used. Seattle has passed 
an ordinance permitting substitution of tar or 
asphalt coated steel pipes for cast iron soil pipes 
in home construction. Indianapolis has set up a 
material pool through which the city will buy 
building materials for veterans. Purchases will 
be made from the War Assets Administration 
and other sources with money from a revolving 
fund provided by the clearinghouse association 
of the local banks. Some cities are adopting the 
model ordinance recently prepared by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, which is designed to help 
prevent illegal and unauthorized construction. 
This suggested ordinance would require that a 
builder have a constructing authorization from 
a federal agency before he can obtain a building 
permit from local officials. This ordinance is 
based on regulations already adopted in several 
cities. For example, Fresno, California, has re- 
quired compliance with federal regulations be- 
fore a permit is issued, and in a number of 
other cities permits are issued only to applicants 
who have previously obtained necessary author- 
ization to begin construction. These cities in- 
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clude St. Louis, Missouri; Stephens Point, 
Wisconsin; and Miami Beach, Florida. In stjj] 
other cities building inspectors are issuing per. 
mits to applicants but are stamping on the 
issued permits a statement that they are valid 
only on condition that all governmental regula. 
tions have been met. Among these cities are 
San Diego and Hermosa Beach, California; 
Corpus Christi, Texas; and Columbia, Missouri, 


Prefer Sanitary Landfill Disposal Method 


San Francisco recently awarded a second long. 
term franchise to a private company for the dis- 
posal of garbage and refuse by the sanitary 
landfill method. Started in 1932 on an experi- 
mental basis, the sanitary-fill method proved so 
satisfactory that a 10-year franchise was let, 
The successful bid and the new franchise is 
$1.10 per ton delivered at the 16th Street ramp, 
and 90 cents per ton delivered at the fill. ... 
The sanitary landfill method of garbage disposal 
has been recommended as the best for Chicago, 
following a recent survey of municipal dumping 
facilities made by the United States Public 
Health Service at the request of city officials. 
The survey resulted in denunciation of Chicago's 
refuse collection and disposal methods as a 
menace and a waste of money. Severest criticism 
was aimed at publicly and privately owned open 
dumps where the city carries on dumping opera- 
tions under contract. Open dumping was termed 
“the poorest and most objectionable method 
used in large cities.” . .. Montgomery, Alabama, 
has abandoned the open dump system of gar- 
bage disposal in favor of landfill 
method. 


sanitary 


Delivery of Fire Apparatus Delayed 

Many cities report delays in the delivery of 
newly purchased fire apparatus. This delay often 
results from deviating from standard specifica- 
tions and inserting requirements for special ex- 
pensive equipment which is neither necessary 
nor desirable, according to fire authorities. Some 
examples are: water tanks of excessive size that 
are difficult to build and require special engineer- 
ing; excessive cab space that is little used and 
can be better employed to carry hose and equip- 
ment; excessive compartmentation for various 
minor appliances; costly lettering and special 
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ornate city seals and decoration; special en- 
closed equipment compartments for all tools. 
With regard to the apparatus itself, few fire 
departments are said to be justified in wasting 
money for so-called city service ladder trucks, 
because they are obsolete unless also equipped 
as pumpers. All ladder trucks should be equipped 
with some form of mechanical ladder, not pro- 
vided on a city service truck. Smaller aerial 
ladder trucks that are replacing service ladder 
trucks carry booster pumps and water tanks. 
The ladder truck and pumper (quadruple com- 
bination) type of apparatus is difficult to manu- 
facture and is often unsatisfactory when used 
as a substitute for pumper and ladder trucks. 
In purchasing fire apparatus cities should fol- 
low as closely as possible the specifications rec- 
ommended by the National Fire Protection 
Association. 


Crime Increases 13 Per Cent in Cities 


The number of crimes committed in cities 
during the first six months of 1946 was 13 per 
cent higher than in the same period in 1945, 
according to data from nearly 2,000 cities which 
reported to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The greatest increases were in the number of 
murders, 28.5 per cent, and robberies, 31.8 per 
cent. Arrests of persons under 25 years of age 
represented 55.6 per cent of those charged with 
robbery, 62 per cent of the burglary arrests, and 
77 per cent of the arrests for auto theft. Over 
80 per cent of the persons arrested by the police 
in 1945 were found guilty in court according to 
the FBI. The number of police employees in 
cities over 25,000 on April 30, 1946, was 1.86 
per 1,000 inhabitants as compared with 1.68 on 
the same date in 1945 and 1.83 in 1942. 


Building Officials Create New Agency 


The Building Officials Conference of America, 
Inc., composed of municipal building officials 
charged with the administration of building 
codes, at its 31st annual meeting held in Mem- 
phis early in October, voted to create a Building 
Officials Foundation to encourage the adoption 
of the basic building codes promulgated by the 
conference. The Foundation also will assist 
communities in the administration of building 
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laws and regulations, provide uniform testing 
procedures and consultation with industry, and 
make the results of the tests known to building 
officials. A small city building code for com- 
munities of less than 10,000 population will be 
prepared and a monthly magazine published. 


Slum Clearance, Building New City 


In Indianapolis $550,000 of municipal funds 
for slum clearance are now available from the 
special property tax of 10 cents on each $100 
assessed value enacted in 1945. A _ 160-acre 
tract has been selected for redevelopment, and 
as soon as the plan for the area has been ap- 
proved by the city plan commission, the city 
will acquire and clear the land of existing slums 
in preparation for sale of the land to private 
builders. The special 10-cent tax rate will ap- 
ply for the first two years after which the levy 
may not exceed five cents on each $100... . In 
Chicago a private corporation has been organ- 
ized to build a $70,000,000 city on 2,300 acres 
of rolling land located 55 minutes south of the 
Chicago Loop. Built according to the most ad- 
vanced concepts of city planning, the town will 
provide houses selling from $7,000 to $10,000 
and will have a population of 25,000 or more. 
Philip M. Klutznick, former commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, is presi- 
dent of the concern that will build the town. 


Average Electric Bills Down 20 Per Cent 


Typical residential bills for electric service in 
the United States cities of 2,500 population or 
larger decreased an average of 20 per cent dur- 
ing the 11 years from 1935 to 1946, according 
to a report issued recently by the Federal Power 
Commission. Consumers of electric service now 
pay an average bill of $1.34 or 38 cents less 
than they paid for 25 kwh in 1935. The typical 
100 kwh bill (the average United States user 
of electric service consumes 100 kwh per month) 
has declined 17.6 per cent, and the 250 kwh bill 
21 per cent since 1935. The lowest typical bills 
were found in communities served by city- 
owned plants. Among the cities over 50,000 
with the lowest bills are Lansing, Michigan, and 
Tacoma, Washington, 50,000 the 
cities are Fergus Falls, Minnesota; Eugene, Ore- 


and_ below 
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gon; Corinth, Starkville, and Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi; Lewisburg and Trenton, Tennessee; and 
Pen Yan, New York. The report of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission (see Pick of the Month 
this issue) gives residential bills for 3,822 com- 
munities, 22.2 per cent of which are served by 
publicly owned utilities. 


Searching for More Revenues 


In Maryland the state commission on the dis- 
tribution of tax revenues appointed last year by 
the Governor has recommended that Baltimore’s 
share of state-collected funds be increased 
by about $6,400,000, and that the sharing of 
state funds with counties and incorporated 
towns be increased by $6,200,000. The commis- 
sion also recommended that the state legislature 
hold annual sessions, and that a research bureau 
be set up within the state tax commission to 
study the revenues and expenditures of the 
political subdivisions and their relationships 
with the state. . . . The League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities will soon appoint a special com- 
mittee to formulate a sound plan of financing 
municipal government and to study possible 
new revenue sources. . . . Special committees 
have been appointed in Louisville, Miami, and 
Atlanta to study municipal financial problems. 
. . . The Illinois Municipal League convention 
voted to ask the legislature to allocate to cities 
a portion of the 2 per cent state sales tax, to 
permit cities to levy a direct tax on hotel rooms, 
and to enable local governments to tax utilities. 


Cities Act to Reduce Labor Strife 


New York City has created a bureau of labor 
relations in the mayor's office. Its primary 
function will be to prevent industrial strife and 
to assist the mayor in dealing with 150,000 city 
employees. The new bureau has an annual 
budget of $57,690. The policy of the new unit 
will be to effect a long-range program designed 
to anticipate and prevent industrial strife 
throughout the city. The program is aimed at 
rectifying the too-frequent situation of the city 
government’s being asked to help solve a strike 
at the last minute when little or nothing can be 


done. Three other cities that have set up some. 
what similar agencies are St. Louis, Louisville, 
and Toledo. All three cities have 18-member 
mediation boards with representation divided 
equally among labor, management, and the pub- 
lic... . New York State has established in the 
state labor department a research and statistics 
division with an annual budget of $130,000 and 
a staff of 58 to provide unions and employers 
with information on collective bargaining provi- 
sions in all industries. The division will study 
collective bargaining processes and arguments, 
record causes and outcomes of strikes, maintain 
a directory of labor unions and employers 
throughout the state, and build up a library of 
published and unpublished material on_prob- 
lems of labor and industry. 


Trends in Paving Costs 


Cincinnati’s program of pavement resurfacing 
and surface treatment, in spite of increases in 
material costs and wages, shows that the unit 
cost of certain items compares favorably with 
prewar costs. Much of this is attributed to 
greater efficiency through machinization and 
standardization of methods. For example, ma- 
chine paving by the hot-mix method cost 30 
cents per square yard in May, 1946, as com- 
pared with 34 cents in May, 1941, and with a 
five-year average cost of 35 cents. Cold mix 
bituminous macadam, however, increased from 
28 cents in 1941 to 29 cents this year, compared 
with a five-year average of 32 cents. Hot or 
cold mix consists of applying a one to one-and- 
one-half inch layer over a light asphaltic pack 
coat. It is used in rehabilitation of all kinds of 
pavement, thus adding at least 10 years of life 
to many old pavements. The cost of restoring 
utility street openings, however, has increased 
considerably since 1941, concrete surfacing hav- 
ing risen from $5.37 to $8.63 per square yard. 
These figures include everything except over- 
head, which averages about 16 per cent of the 
total. Details on unit costs of highway mainte- 
nance, and the procedure followed in Cincinnati, 
are discussed in detail in the Engineering News- 
Record for September 5, 1946. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


BILENE, TEXAS (26,612). City Manager. 
Prefer graduate civil engineer with man- 
ager experience. Salary range $7,200 to $9,000. 
Apply not later than November 27 to Miss Lila 
Fern Martin, city secretary. 

Coos Bay, OREGON (5,259). City Manager. 
No action will be taken until after the Novem- 
ber elections. Edward E. Fitzwalter is mayor. 

Farco, NortH Dakota (32,580). City Man- 
ager. The council-manager plan adopted in June 
cannot become effective until next May, but the 
commission wishes to hire a man now and give 
him the title of supervising engineer. Previous 
manager: and engineering experience required. 
Salary $5,000 to $10,000. Charles A. Dawson is 
president of the city commission. 

GREENDALE, WISCONSIN (2,527). City Man- 
ager. Applicants with administrative and legal 
training are desired. Salary $4,000. Apply by 
letter to Chairman of the Health and Welfare 
Committee, Box 131. 

LEBANON, Missourt (5,025). City Manager. 
New manager charter adopted in July. Desire 
man at once to handle financial affairs, the mu- 
nicipal electric plant, and an enlarged sewage 
disposal plant. Salary $5,000 to $6,000. Ken- 
neth E. Bell is mayor. 

LupLow, VERMONT (t. 2,458, vil. 1,780). City 
Manager. Desire man with engineering, business 
management, and practical experience. Salary 
$3,000 to $4,000. Apply to R. S. Devereux, 
chairman of the municipal boards. 

Mapison, SouTH Dakota (5,018). City Man- 
ager. Temporary manager appointed but appli- 
cants are desired for permanent position to in- 
augurate plan. Salary range $3,600 to $4,800. 
0. J. Tommeraason is mayor. 

SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN (35,136). City Man- 
ager. Council desires trained and experienced 
manager. A. D. Weldon is president of city 
council. 

MILWAUKEE CouNTYy, WISCONSIN (766,885). 
Civil Engineer. Duties include supervision of 
design and construction of airports. Salary is 
$275 per month plus $65 cost-of-living bonus. 
Apply to Thomas Cosgrove, Room 303, Court 
House, Milwaukee 3. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN (587,472). Mumnici- 
pal Reference Librarian. Civil service examina- 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Washington, D. C., December 2-4. 
American Public Welfare Association, Annual 





tion to be held December 17. Closing date for 
filing application December 13. Salary approxi- 
mately $345 per month. For additional informa- 
tion and application forms write to Miiwaukec 
City Service Commission, Room 716, City Hall, 
Milwaukee 2. 


APPOINTMENTS 


CLetus R. ALLEN, director of recreation of 
Daytona Beach, Florida, has been appointed city 
manager of Winter Haven, Florida, succeeding 
William R. Galt. 

James D. Dickson, who served as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Army, has been appointed city 
manager of Manistique, Michigan, effective Oc- 
tober 15. 

CLypbeE Dorsey, former city clerk and assessor, 
was appointed city manager of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, on October 15. 

James L. FRINK, who served as Major Gen- 
eral in the Army, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Greensboro, North Carolina, effective 
October 1. 

WiLiiAM E. HANSEN, city manager of Mon- 
terey, California, since July 1, 1944, has been 
appointed first city manager of Ada, Oklahoma, 
effective October 15. 

SAM HARLAN, a local attorney, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Mangum, Oklahoma. 

Hitt R. HEALAN, county chamber of com- 
merce secretary, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Cordele, Georgia, to succeed J. C. 
Dorough. 

Ropert L. Price, who served as Captain in 
the Army Corps of Engineers and was formerly 
assistant city engineer of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed borough manager of 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania. 

W. R. Woopsury, city manager of Altavista, 
Virginia, 1936-39; Harrisonburg, Virginia, 1939- 
43; Williamsburg, Virginia, 1943-46; has been 
appointed city manager of Suffolk, Virginia. 

PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 

Age 38. Seventeen years of police experience, 
seven as chief of two medium-sized cities. For 
the past year engaged in reorganization of civil 
German police in the American zone in Ger- 
many. Interested in position of chief or director 
of safety, particularly in the West Coast area. 
More details on request. N-1. 


Round Table—Baltimore, December 5-8. 
The United States Conference of Mayors— 
Washington, D. C., January 20-22, 1947. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors—Atlantic City, March 1-6, 1947. 
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The Pick of the Month 





EXECUTIVE ABILity: Its DiIscovERY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Glen U. Cleeton and 
Charles W. Mason. The Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. November, 1946. 
540pp. $4.50. 

Written from the point of view of business- 
men, this book discusses attitudes, techniques, 
and training of executives; the executive as a 
coordinator and as a supervisor; and methods 
of testing and rating executive ability. 


AMERICAN City GOVERNMENT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. By Austin F. MacDonald. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 4th ed., 
1946. 657pp. $3.75. 

AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT. By W. 
Brooke Graves. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16. 
3rd ed., 1946. 1,020pp. $5. 

PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. By John M. Pfiff- 
ner. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26 Street, New York 10. Rev. ed., 1946. 
621pp. $5. 

These new editions are designed for use as 
college textbooks in political science courses at 
the undergraduate level, but they are also useful 
to municipal officials who want to secure a gen- 
eral background in state and local government 
and in the principles of municipal administration. 


(1) TyprcaLt RESIDENTIAL ELEctTRrRIc BILLs, 
1946: Cities oF 2,500 PoPULATION AND 
More. 60pp. 25 cents. (2) TypmcaL 
ELectric BiLis, 1946: Cities oF 50,000 
POPULATION OR More. 34pp. 25 cents. 
Federal Power Commission, Washington 
25, D.C. 1946. 

The report for the larger cities gives typical 
net monthly bills for both residential and com- 
mercial electric service, while the report cover- 
ing all cities over 2,500 gives only the bills for 
residential service. 


GENERAL 


Citres ARE ABNORMAL. By Elmer T. Peterson. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 1946. 263pp. $3. 

County Home RULE ror WASHINGTON. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 1946. 
10pp. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES; Na- 
TIONAL, STATE, AND LocaL. By William Ben- 
nett Munro. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1946. 887pp. 
$4.50. 

GOVERNMENTAL USE OF THE CORPORATE Dg- 
vice. By Freeland F. Penney. University 
Books Company of New York, 7 West 44 
Street, New York 18. 1946. 42pp. 

A Stupy oF STATE AND Local RELATIONSHIPS, 
Public Expenditure Council, 32 Westminster 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 1946. 64pp. 

THE UNIVERSITY BUREAUS OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By James W. Fesler and Others. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama Press, University, Alabama. 1946, 


47pp. 


FINANCE 


City FINANCES: 1944; Cities HAvING PopuLa- 
TIONS OVER 25,000: VoLUME 3, STATISTICAL 
CoMPENDIUM. Bureau of the Census, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 252pp. 70 cents. 

PRICE PROTECTION IN CONTRACTS. 
E. Hanson. National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
1946. 16pp. 50 cents. 

STATE FINANCES: 1945; SUMMARY OF STATE 
GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 1945. Bureau of 
the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1946. ILlpp. 


By Henry 


FIRE 


FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION AS APPLIED 
To Hotets. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 7. 7pp. 


HOUSING 


HovusiInGc PRACTICES—WAR AND PREWAR; RE- 
VIEW OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. Na- 
tional Housing Agency, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 5S8pp. 
15 cents. 

INVESTMENTS BY INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
Hovusinc Projects. Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield. 1946. 16pp. 

PITTSFIELD Housinc SurvEY Report. Pittsfield 
Taxpayers’ Association, 100 North Street, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 1946. 158pp. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING SMALL Houses. Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1946. 44pp. 
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THE PICK OF 


PERSONNEL 


THe ANNUAL WAGE AND EMPLOYMENT STABIL- 
IZATION TECHNIQUE. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18. 1946. $2.25. 

MANUAL OF EMPLOYMENT _ INTERVIEWING. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 75pp. $2.25. 

STATE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
in Aprit 1945. Bureau of the Census, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 12pp. 

Wace Rate DIFFERENTIALS: COMPARATIVE 
DaTA FOR Los ANGELES AND OTHER URBAN 
Areas. By Ruth Macfarlane. Haynes Foun- 
dation, 2324 Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 7. 
1946. 164pp. 


PLANNING 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN, 1946. By Harland Bar- 
tholomew and Associates. City Planning 
Commission, Wichita, Kansas. 1946. Vari- 
ously paged. 

A FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING IN GRAND RapIps. 
By Robert N. Cross. University of Michigan, 
Bureau of Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1946. 12pp. 

Rep WING AND THE PosTWAR CHALLENGE. By 
Roland S. Vaile. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14. 1946. 38pp. 


THE MONTH 349 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 
Public Management, published monthly at 
Chicago, I11., for October 1, 1946. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Ruth Pfeil, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that she is the Business 
Manager of Public Management and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 
Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, Ruth Pfeil, all at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The officers 
of the Association are: President, V. R. Smitham, city manager, 
Dallas, Texas; Vice-Presidents, Don C. McMillan, city manager, 
Alameda, California; George J. Roark, city manager, Pensacola, 
Florida; and Rodney L. Loomis, city manager, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

RUTH PFEIL, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1946. 
HELEN M. ROFF, Notary Public. 


(SEAL) (My commission expires July 5, 1950.) 














SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
The International City Managers’ Association 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best 
administrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. 1940. 50 pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75 pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 


Governmental Data for Small Council-Manager Cities. Personnel, financial, and 
utility data for 126 cities under 5,000. 1944. 28pp. $1.50. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. Both, $1.50. 


Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1946. 20pp. $1.00. 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 





























“Good Government” a budget item? Yes! .. . and you 
can help promote that very end by including Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Tabulating Machines in your next budget. 


Good Government, as you know, depends on wise action by well- 
informed public servants. Punched-Card Accounting gives officials precise 
facts for making sound decisions—by preparing reports in time to meet 
legal deadlines . . . by rendering them in a form that is easy to read, easy to 
understand. In fact, Remington Rand Punched-Card Tabulating Machines 
prepare practically all the accounting and statistical records and reports 
required by government. . 

Drop in at Remington Rand and see for yourself how Punched-Card 
Methods can solve your ever-increasing accounting problems . . . point the 
way to good municipal government. 
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